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I.   ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour, 

Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 

She  bent  the  strenuous  heavens  and  came  down 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road. 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 

Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 

Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff; 

It  was  the  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 

A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  compelled 

The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 

The  tang  and  the  odor  of  the  primal  things; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. — Edwin  Markham. 


.Hsrfcham,  Edwin 


By  EDWlN  MARKHAM 

AUTHOR  OF  "TEE  M  AN  WITH  THE  HOE." 

This  revised  version  of  Mr.  Markham's  famous  poem  Dras  read  bx 
the  author  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington] 
D.'C,  last  year. 

WHEN  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dasht  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears; 
Then  mixt  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  Mystic  Powers, 
Moving — all  husht — behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.    Sprung  from  the  West, 
He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth. 
Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow: 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 


Lincoln:  The  Man  of  the  People      "When  the  Horn  mother  saw  the 

So  came  the  Captain  witE^^mrglity ^eart 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 

The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place  

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  I 
1T7HEN  the  Norn  mother  saw  the  whirlwind! 
W      hoar  I 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  harried  on, 
She  left  the  heaven  of  heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  mee^the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road- 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy, 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears, 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  mystic  powers, 
Moving — all  hushed — behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red 
earth  ; 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  Rower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.    Sprung  from  the 
West, 

He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind; 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns,  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gripped  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — ■ 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  state, 
Pouring   his   splendid   strength    through  every 
blow; 

The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  home.    He  held  his  place, 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree, 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 
praise. 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
,Aj^4  leaves  a.. lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


Markham,  Edwin 


Lincoln,  The  Ideal         "When  the  Norn  mother 


Lincoln,  the  Ideal  American 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM. 
(Author  o£  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe.) 

This  revised  version  of  Mr.  Markham*s  famous  poem  was  read  by 
the  author  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  last  year.  Before  reading  Mr.  Markham  said: 

"No  oration,  no  poem,  can  rise  to  the  high  level  of  this  historic 
hour.  Nevertheless,  J  venture  to  inscribe  this  revised  version  of  'any 
Lincoln  poem  to  this  stupendous  Lincoln  Memorial,  to  this  far-shining 
monument  of  remembrance,  erected  in  immortal  marble  to  the,  honor  of 
our  deathless  martyr — the  consecrated  statesman,  the  ideal  American, 
the  ever -beloved  friend  j>t  humanity,  4  ,  

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour  j 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on,  v''s. 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down.       •.  •t%-$|pt 
To  make  eu  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road—* 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dash  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
'     Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears; 
Then  mist  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
^That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  Mystic  Powers, 
Moving — all  husht — behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, , 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 


The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 

The  rectitutte  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves'! 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  tnat  dares  the  sea; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower  » 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky.   Sprung  from  the  West, 

He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 

The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 

The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 

His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thought* 

Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 

To  send  the  jkeen  axe  to  the  root  of  wrong3, 

Clearing  a  fVee"  Way  for  the  feet  of  God, 

The  eyes  of  conscious  testing  every  stroke, 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow: 

The  grip  that  swung  the  axe  .in  Illinois 

Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the"  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — ■ 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


fckham  Lincoln,  The  Man  of  the  People         "When  the  ITorn  Mother 

saw  the  Whirlwind  Hoiar11 


LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

BY  EDWIN  MABKHAM. 

(Author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe.") 

This  revised  version  of  Mr.  Markham's  famous  poem  was  read  by  the 
author  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  memorial  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
last  year.   Before  reading  Mr.  Markham  said: 

"No  oration,  no  poem,  can  rise  to  the  high  level  of  this  historic  hour. 
Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  inscribe  this  revised  version  of  my  Lincoln  poem 
to  this  stupendous  Lincoln  memorial,  to  this  far-shining  monument  of  re- 
membrance, erected  in  immortal  marble  to  the  honor  of  our  deathless 
martyr — the  consecrated  statesman,  the  ideal  American,  the  ever-beloved 
friend  of  humanity." 

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlioind  Hour 
Greatcning  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
Slie  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dasht  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears; 
Then  mist  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  Mystic  Powers, 
Moving — all  husht — behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  Mm,  the  red  earth; 

The  s-mack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky.   Sprung  from  the  West, 

He  drank  the  "valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 

The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 

The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul.- 

His  toords  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 

Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — ■ 

To  send  the  keen  axe  to  the  root  of  wrong, 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 

The  eyes  of  conscious  testing  every  stroke, 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow: 

The  grip  that  swung  the  axe  in  Illinois 

Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.  He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
1      As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

(Copyright,  1923.  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  by  Edvrin  Martham.  All  RiftliU 
Keserved.  Released  by  Women's  News  Service.  Inc.,  exclusively  through  the  North  Amer- 
ican  Newppaper  Alliance.) 


Markham,  Edwin 


Lincoln,  the  Great  Commoner 


LINCOLN, 

The  Great  Commoner, 

Read  at  the  Republican  Club  dinner  by  the  author, 

Edwin  Markham. 

(Copyright,  1900,  by  Edwin  Markham.) 
(Published  by  permission  of  the  author.) 
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When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour, 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  bent  the  strenuous  Heavens  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road- 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dasned  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Then  mix!ed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  compelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the'  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  Earth, 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  'thlngs-*- 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  loving  kindness  of  'the  wayside  well; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind- 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

And  so  he  came. 
Prom  prairie  cabin  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  Ideal  led  our  chieftain  on. 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mightly  heart; 
And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake  shook  the  house. 
Wrenching  ithe  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.   He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kindly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 


Markham,  Edwin 


Lincoln 


"When  the  Norn  mother  saw  the 
Whirlwind  Hour" 


e  Great  Coromoner!^^ 

kRead  last  night  at  the  Republican  Club  dinner  by  the  ettnor 

EDWIN  MARKHAM. 

(Copyright,   1900,  by  K<ivrin  Markham.) 
(Published  by  pcrmlislnn  of  the  author.) 
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When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour, 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  bent  the  strenuous  Heavens  and  came  down 
To  mike  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road- 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  compelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him.  the  red  Earth, 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things— 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corns 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea,; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind- 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

And  so  he  came. 
From  prairie  cabin  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  Ide^.1  led  our  chieftain  on, 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king, 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow. 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mightly  heart. 
And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake  shook  the  house 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise, 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kindiy  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
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Y0ung  Lincoln 


"Men  saw  no  portent  on  that  winter  n^it," 


YOUNG  LINCOLN. 


By  Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe",  and  other  poems,  (Copy- 
right, 1923,  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  by  Edwin  Markham.  All  Rights 
Reserved). 

(Dedicated  to  the  Living  Memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
university,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee). 

Men  saw  no  portent  on  that  winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.     No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log. 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

No  portents!  yet  with  whisper  and  alarm  1 
The   Evil   Powers   that  dread   the  nearing 

feet  _    .  . 

Of  Heroes  held  a  council  m  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low 

door,  . 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  Heaven-sent 

child.  ,  _       ,     ..  , 

Three  were  the  fates — gaunt  Poverty  that 

chains, 

Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance    that    starves  the 
soul. 

THey  came  with  secret  laughter  to  destroy 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step. 
Waylaid  his   youth   and   struggled   for  his 
life. 

They  came  to  master  but  he  made  them 

serve;  .  . 

And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  deBtlnies. 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 

For  God   upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders 

These   governments  of  ours,  had  not  for- 
got. 

He  needed  for  hie  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind, 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 
The  word  the  centuries  had  waited  for. 

So  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  his  man. 
There  in  the  unspoiled  soltitudes  he  grew, 
Uncurst  by  culture  and  uncrampt  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds. 
Rose    resolute;    and    like    the  sea-called 

stream,  .      .      ,  _„ 

He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no 

way. 

The  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly 

The  plowf'the  scythe,  the  oar,  the  echoing 

Taugh?Xhlm  their  homely  wisdom  and  their 

He  had^the  plain  man's  genius— common 

Tet  rageS6for  knowledge   drove  his  mind 

He  fedfWs  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books. 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of 
thought. 

But  most  ho  read  the  heart  of  common 

Scannedaall  its  secret  pages  stained  with 

Saw  anTlfe  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain; 
And  yet  could  keep  the   smile  about  hia 

Love  and' forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
Hie  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God— that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 
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"Man  saw  no  portent  — " 


Brand  new  poem  by  Edwin  Markham,  famous 
author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe" — 
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loved." 
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YOUNG  LINCOLN 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

Author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe" 

Men  saw  no  portent  on  that  winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.   No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

No  portents!  yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  Heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door, 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates — gaunt  Poverty  that  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

They  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies, 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 

For  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind, 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 
The  word  the  centuries  had  waited  for. 

So  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  His  man. 
There  in  the  unspoiled  solitudes  he  grew, 
Uncurst  by  culture  and  uncrampt  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea- called  stream, 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

The  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  car,  the  echoing  axe 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  Looks, 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

But  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain ; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips, 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  He  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  His  mercy  out. 

(Copyright  by  Edwin  Markham,  the  Boston  Post  and  the  N.  A  N.  A.) 
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Men  saw  no  portent  on  ihal  winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.    No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door. 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log. 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

No  portents!  yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feel 
Of  Heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door, 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates — gaunt  Poverty  thai  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

They  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies. 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 

For  Cod  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  red 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  meded  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  cla  im  on  the  wind. 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts. 
The  word  ihe  centuries  had  waited  for. 
■  -  ■  V    \  ,  ■■■-<.  '.       '  \ '     ■  V  j 

So  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  his  man.  £m 
There  in  ihe  unspoiled  solitudes  he  grew, 
Uncurst  by  culture  and  uncrampt  by  creed;  j 
Keeping'  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
As  goes  ihe  Mississippi  to  ihe  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream, 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

The  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
The  plow,  the  scythe,  ihe  oar,  the  echoing  ax 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar: 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books, 
And  slaked  his  ihirsi  at  all  ihe  wells  of  thought. 

But  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain; 
And  yet  could  fceep  the  smile  about  his  lips. 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  ihal  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  Cod — thai  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  ihe  law  to  let  /lis  mercy  out 
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Men  saw  no  portent  on  that 
winter  night;  " 
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MEN  saw  no  portent  on  that  winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.    No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 
And  wmdowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

No  portents!  yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  Heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door, 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates — gaunt  Poverty  that  chains, 
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Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

They  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master,  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies, 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 

For  God  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
.  These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  his  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind, 


Markham,  Edwin  "  Th.e  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him 

the  red  earth," 


IN  ALL  THY  WAYS  ACKNOWLEDGE  HIM 


From  "Lincoln  the  Man  of  the  People" 


The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red 
earth, 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things — 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the 
corn; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all 
leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matter- 
horn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 


Lincoln  Statue,  Dixon,  Illinois 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake  shook 
the  house, 

Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient 
hold, 

He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.     He  held  his 
place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 
praise, 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went 
down 

As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
hills 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Edwin  Markham 


Dayton  Daily  News 
February  12,  1959 


Lincoln 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red 
earth; 

The  smell  and  smack  of  elemental  things: 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  tlie  wind  that  shakes  the 
corn; 

The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  undelaying  justice  of  the  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

— Markham. 


MarMiam,  Edwin  Man  of  the  People       "The  color  of  the  ground 

j  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the 
People 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him, 

the  red  earth; 
The  smack  and   tang   of  elemental 

things  ; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good-will  (if  the  rain  that  loves 

all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside 

well; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the 
I  sea; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes 
the  corn; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all 

scars;  , 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make 

their  way 

Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted 
rock; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking 
flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the 
wind.  .  .  . 

Sprung  from  the  West, 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced 
his  mind, 

The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled 
his  soul. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  re- 
solve— 

To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of 
I  wrong, 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 
And  evermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a 
king: 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the 
State, 

Pouring'  his  splendid  strength  through 

every  blow,  ' 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every 

stroke, 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a 
man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty 
heart; 

And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split 

the  house, 
Wrenching   .the    rafters    from  their 

ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked 

again 

The  rafters  of  the  Home.   He  held  his 

place—  :, 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing 

tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered 

not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he 

went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with 
i  boughs, 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon 
the  hills, 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against 
I       the  sky.        — Edwin  Bllarkham. 


ABRAHAM  LI^COLH 
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color  of  the  ground  was  in  him  the  red  earth, 
tang  and  odor  of  the  Pr^*^, 
The  rectitude  ana  pa.i.nceo-  .   ^  corn> 

The  gladness  of  the  w.na  ^  the  sea; 

The  courage  of  bira  loveG  aii  leaves, 

The  justice  of   the  ^  ;;    ^  ali  scars; 

tv o  ni+v  of  the  snow  that  niaes  ^ 
S    5  ^kindness  of  the ;  wayside  wall, 
fee  tolerance  and  equi y  of  Igg^W  ^ 
That  gives  a.  freely  ^  to  the  wind  - 

As  to  the  great  oak    .1^-^g  Matoerhorn 
To  the  grave's  low  hilo.  as  to 
That  shoulders  out  ski  - 

"And  so  he  came. 
Pre,,  pralirie  cabin  up  to.^^'on. 
One  fair  ideal  led  our  ch if 1 
.  Torevermore  he  Wed  t    ^  of  a  King . 

¥ith  the  fine  stroke  and  f^re^  ^  stat 
He  built   the   rail  pil*  *8  -     through  every  blow, 
Pouring  his  splendid  st_ngt;  stroke, 

-So  came  the  captair ^^^f^X^se, 
And  when  the  step  of  eart ^  hold, 
Wrenching  the  ral  ters  x*v.       s,-,^ed  again 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  a;;d  SP-*  ^ 
The  rafters  of  the  home.  ^  ^/ree. 

Held  the  long  purpose  U|e  c.  gr o  ft  praise 
Hold  on  through  blame  and  filter ; 

And  when  he  fell  in  ^^^i^'^W^ourhs , 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar    gr.en  vitn       ^  , 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  apon 
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LINCOLN  is  not  dead.  He  lives 
j  In  all  that  pities  and  forgives. 
He  has  arisen,  and  sheds  a  fire 
That  makes  America  aspire. 

Even  now,  as  when  in  life  he  led, 
He  leads  us  onward  from  the  dead ; 
Yes,  over  the  whole  wide  world  he  bends 
To  make  the  world  a  world  of  friends. 
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By  Edwin  Markham 

LINCOLN  is  not  dead.   He  lives 
j  In  all  that  pities  and  forgives. 
He  has  arisen,  and  sheds  a  fire 
That  makes  America  aspire. 

Even  now,  as  when  in  life  he  led, 
He  leads  us  onward  from  the  dead; 
Yes,  over  the  whole  wide  world  he  bends 
To  make  the  world  a  world  of  friends. 


Karkham,  Edwin 


ANN  RUTLEDGE 


"She  came 
When  she 


like  music, 
went" 


<zAnn  T^ut ledge 

(Lincoln's  Lost  Love—iSjj) 

By  Edwin  Markham 

CHE  came  like  music.  When  she  went 
<s  A  silence  fell  upon  the  man. 
Death  took  the  sun  away  with  her— 
Ann  Rutledge— deathless  Ann. 

She  left  upon  his  life  a  light, 

A  music  sounding  through  his  years 
sPint  singing  through  his  toils, 
A  memory  in  his  tears. 

She  was  the  dream  within  his  dream- 
And  when  she  turned  and  went  away 

bne  took  the  romance  from  the  night 
The  rapture  from  the  day. 

But  from  her  beauty  and  her  doom 

A  man  rose  merciful  and  just- 
And  a  great  People  still  can  feel  ' 
The  passion  of  her  dust. 


"She  came  like  music* 


ANN  RUTLEDGE 

{Lincoln's  Lost  Love—lS3o) 
By  Edwin  Markham 

She  came  like  music.    When  she  went 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  man. 

Death  took  the  sun  away  with  her — 
Ann  Rutledge — deathless  Ann. 

She  left  upon  his  life  a  light, 

A  music  sounding  through  his  years, 
A  spirit  singing  through  his  toils, 

A  memory  in  his  tears. 

She  was  the  dream  within  his  dream; 

And  when  she  turned  and  went  away, 
She  took  the  romance  from  the  night, 

The  rapture  from  the  day. 

But  from  her  beauty  and  her  doom 
A  man  rose  merciful  and  just; 

And  a  great  People  still  can  feel 
The  passion  of  her  dust. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  February,  192  6. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Copyright  192  6.  Curtis 
Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  courtesy  of  the.  author. 
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Lincoln,  the  Rail  Splitter 


"Haar  the  crack  of  the  ax  and  the  trees 
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A  New  Lincoln  Poem  By  Edwin  Markham 


Hear  the  crack  of  the  ax  and  the 

tree's  loud  fall — 
Then  the  strange  new  gap  in  the 
woodland  wall! 
Now  hark!  as  he  trims 
The  long  leafy  limbs, 

And  whistles  a  tune 
From  the  camp-meeting  hymns. 

CHORUS 


How  the  wedges  are  crasht  to  the 

log's  live  heart: 
They  go  in  with  a  groan  till  it 
shivers  apart. 
Blow  falling  on  blow, 
The  long  wedges  go, 

Till  the  rails  lie  split, 
With  the  sap  all  aflow. 

CHORUS 

Th  e  oar  in  the  stream, 
The  plow  in  the  soil, 
The  pen  at  the  them e — 

They  all  were  good, 
But  the  happiest  toil 

Was  the  ax  in  the  wood. 


W^th  work-hardened  hands  and  a 

little  quick  smile, 
He  tosses  the  rails  in  an  orderly 

pile. 

And  the  scent  of  the  rails 
Is  sweet  on  the  gales 

When  the  ox  hauls  them  home 
On  the  torn  woodland  trails. 

CHORUS 


IN  THIS  POEM  EDWIN  MARKHAM  HAS  REPRODUCED,  PERFECTLY,  THE  QUAINT  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BACKWOODS.     IT  SHOULD  BE  SUNG.  OR  RECITED,  IN 
THE  STYLE  OF  THE  OLD-TIME  FRONTIER  FOLK-SONG  OR  CAMP-MEETING   HYMN.  WITH   THE  CHORUS  AFTKR   EACH  STANZA 


Markham  The  Man  of  the  People  "Held  the  long  purpose 

like  a  growing  tree — " 


The  Man  of  the  People 

He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing 
Held  orTthTough  blame  and  faltered 
Andwh^hlSTnwhirlpool,heWent 

As  whde°nWa  lordly  cedar,  green  with 
Goes  d^with  a  great  shout  upon 
And  le^ves^a'onesome  place  against 
the  sky.       __Eiwin  Markham. 


Poem 


Markham,  Edwin 


"He  built  the  rails  as  he  "built  the  state 


I  Combined  Puritan 
With  the  Cavalier 

He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  an* 
Cavalier,  for  in  his  ardent  "aturJ 
rne?h/UHed^the  Virtues  of  both  and 

'  faults  ofePhth£,  °f  WS  great  souI  th* 
rauits  of  both  were  lost.    He  was 

Sler^h^"'  ereatf/than 
and  h  M„  m  hl  WaS  an  American, 
ana  that  in  his  homely  form  were 

fo^Se7hvh,!,  vast and  ™riS 

Henry  w.  Grady!*6*'  government- 
*    •  t 

HS  State ra"S  aS  he  bu.llt  the 

^rlfJ^l  SpIendid  stren&th 
Through  every  blow, 

T°  oTa^n!  ^  the  m— 
— Markham. 


Markham,  Edwin  Abraham  Lincoln  "so  came  the  Caotain  with 

the  mighty  hearth 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Born  Feb.  12,  1809.    Died  April  15,  1865. 

So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart 
And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake  filled  the' house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  plane- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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"As  to  the  great  oak  flpring  to  the 
wind  


AS  TO  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
**sL  To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.  Sprung  up  from  the  West. 
He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 

To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 

The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 

Pou  ring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow; 

The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 

Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
We  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.  He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  I  ong  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

—EDWIN  MARKHAM. 
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Living  Memorial 


"Crying  the  word  of  freedom 
of  dead  hearts" 


JJedicated  to  the  Living  Memorial 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  Cumberland 
Cap,  Tennessee.) 


By  Edwin  Markham 

The  Author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe" 
and  Other  Poems 


Women's  News  Service,  Incorporated,  exclusively  thro„eh  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance) 


Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 
The  word  the  centuries  had  waited  for. 

So  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  his  man. 
There  in  the  unspoiled  solitudes  he  grew, 
Uncurst  by  culture  and  uncrampt  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream, 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

The  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  oar,  the  echoing  ax 


Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar : 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books, 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

But  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain ; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips, 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 


Markham,  Edwin 


LINCOLN 


Lincoln,  Mazzini,  Lamennais, 


LINCOLN. 

Lincoln,  Mazzini,  Lamennais, 
Doing  the  deed  that  others  pray; 
Cromwell,  St.  Francis,  and  the  rest, 
Bearing  the  God-fire  In  the  breast— 
These  are  the  sons  of  sacred  flame, 
Their  brows  marked  with  the  secret  name 
The  company  of  souls  supreme, 
The  conscripts  of  the  mighty  Dream. 

Made  of  unpurchasable  stuff, 
They  went  the  way  when  ways  were  rough- 
They,  when  the  traitors  had  deceived,  ' 
Held  the  long  purposes,  and  believed.' 
They,  when  the  face  of  God  grew  dim, 
Held  thru  the  darkness  and  trusted  Him  — 
Brave  souls  that  took  the  perilous  trail 
And  felt  the  vision  could  not  fail, 

—Edwin  Markham  in  The  Shoes  of  happiness. 
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And  so  he  came. 
From  prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  ideal  led  our  chieftain  on. 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the  house, 
Wresting  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
He  held  the  ridge-pole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise, 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 
Lincoln  and  Other  Poems,  Edwin  Markham. 


(Edwin  Markham  Reads 
|  Poems  in  Wesley  Church 

J    Edwin    Markham,    widely  known 
American  poet  entertained I  his  and? 
ence  to  Wesley  Church Xt  n?gh by 
reciting  some  of  his  poems  and  tell 
mg  how  he  came  to  write  them 

He  recited  "the  best  Lincoln  nwm 
e™  written"  instead   of   "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe,"  his  best  known  pc*m 
He  explained  that  how  he  kneVthe 
^"?°In  P°em  was  the  best  he  ever 
^  ^as  because  a  committee  select- 
s' L^0™^  Woodrow  Wil- 
son had  so  decided.  He  said  this  com- 
mrttee  spent  three  weeks  examinLg ™ 
the  enS  TtffiT  in,exi^nce  and  at 
nri  ^l°£that,tlme-  he  said  the  com- 
hetnwifde,a  "horribIe  mistake^" 
reiv  ri  J  w/Udlence  that  he  had  re- 
Ws  £jL  i  le%T  infc™ing  him  that 
kPnfPthm    -ad  been  seIected  and  he 
kept  the  prize  awarded  to  him 
.in  connection  with  the  reciHntr  nf 
his  poems  he  interspersed  hL  readings 
mg  how  he  came  jo  write  them. 


Markham  Gives  4 Best  Poem 
Ever  Written  On  Lincoln9 

Contrary  to  expectations,  Edwin  Markham  climaxed  an  appear- 
ance in  the  pulpit  of  Wesley  Methodist  church  last  night  by  reciting 
"the  best  Lincoln  poem  ever  written''  instead  of  "The  Man  With  the 
Hoe,"  his  best  known  work. 

"How  do  I  know  mine  is  the  best*  

Lincoln  poem  ever  -written?"  he 
asked.  "Because  a  committee  select- 
ed toy  President  Wilson  said  so.  They 
spent  three  weeks  examining  all  the 
■  Lincoln  poems  in  existence  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  they  made  a 
horrible  mistake. 

"I  received  a  telegram  informing 
me  that  mine  had  been  selected.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do  when  I  re- 
ceived that  wire.  I  ran  my  fingers 
hrough  my  hair  and  then  I  said  to 
myself,  'Markham,  you  can't  spend 
all  your  time  going  around  the  world 
correcting  other  people's  mistakes. 
So  I  kept  the  prize  and  said  noth- 
ing." 

His  shock  of  white  hair  brushed 
back  from  his  forehead,  eyes  half- 
hidden  beneath  shaggy  eyebrows,  Mr. 
Markham  interspersed  his  readings 
With  comments  on  his  poems,  ex- 
planations of  how  he  came  to  write 
them,  and  humorous  asides. 

"Shortly  before  my  80th  birthday," 
he  said,  picking  up  a  copy  of  his 
'Eighty  poems  at  80.'  I  was  notified 
that  a  group  of  my  friends  in  New 
York  were  going  to  celebrate  my 
birthday  with  an  elaborate  party.  I 
wrote  them  back  that  I  didn't  want 
them  to  celebrate  my  birthday,  that 
I  was  too  celebrated  already,  but  it 
was  too  late,  the  hall  had  been 
hired." 

Writers  of  detective  stories  don't 
all  together  meet  his  approval. 
1  "I  have  a  son  named  Virgil,"  he 
said.  "I  held  the  greatest  hopes  for 
that  boy.  He  attended  Columbia 
University,  and  passed  all  his  courses 
with  honor.  And  now  what  do  you 
think  he  does?  He  writes  detective 
stories.  You  know,  these  things  that 
keep  us  up  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  finish  them." 


Markham,  Edwin  YOUNG  LINCOLN  "Men  saw  no  portents 
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stanzTfdlo™:  ^  ^  ™AT  HAS  BEEN  WkI"'N  on  Li™-    The  first 
"Men  saw  no  portents  on  that  night  he  came 
A  hundred  years  ago.    No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door 
And  wmdowless  to  all  the  host  of  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  a  rough-hewn  hollowed  log 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one— 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem"  Etc 


